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KOREAN NEWS. 

Miss Esther L. Shields has kindly sent us a collection of reports 
and leaflets showing the wonderful extension of medical and nursing 
missions in Korea, which only thirty years ago was closed to all the outer 
world. We have made some extracts from these leaves, which give a 
glimpse of what is going on. 

All the diseases that flesh is heir to, and the climate will permit to 
flourish, are found among the Koreans. Their condition is made worse 
by their unsanitary mode of life, and by the fact that diseases, with one 
or two exceptions, are not treated by the Koreans in a way that does any 
good. Surgery is wholly unknown. 

They believe that disease is caused by a demon that enters the body, 
therefore they most frequently use a needle in order that the evil spirit 
may find an exit. These punctures are made in any place in the body, 
even the eye. Where asepsis is unknown, the lamentable results had 
better be imagined than written. The Korean medicines include all 
kinds of charms and inert and poisonous things. 

At the start the results of foreign surgery and medicine were so 
remarkable as to seem miraculous. Missionary work among the cholera 
sufferers in 1886 and 1894 did not a little'to break down the anti- 
foreign prejudices. 

The Koreans greatly need instruction and help in scientific medicine 
and surgery, and almost every American or English doctor does either 
dispensary or hospital work or both, and helps to instruct young men 
and a few young women in medicine and the care of the sick. Many of 
the homes are so small and unhygienic that typhus fever, smallpox, 
scarlet fever, and other contagious diseases are often seen. Cholera 
comes occasionally, dysentery every summer. 

Severance Hospital, which was opened in its new buildings in Sep¬ 
tember, 1904, has been carrying on its beneficent work without inter¬ 
ruption ever since. The two years that have elapsed have proven the 
great need of this hospital in its present form; 16,000 people have been 
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treated in the daily dispensary clinic, and 490 have been admitted to 
the wards, while a large number of visits to homes has been made. A 
considerable number of persons other than Koreans has patronized the 
wards of the hospital, the list including Americans, English, French, 
Japanese, and Chinese, and the adaptation of the institution to this use 
is likely in the future to prove one of its most valuable features, more 
especially as the nursing department is to be strengthened by the addition 
of trained Japanese nurses, who will serve as head nurses under the direc¬ 
tion of an American trained nurse (Miss Shields), a sufficiently large 
staff of Korean women being under the guidance of the above to insure 
the thorough care of every patient. Up to this time it has not been 
thought proper to place Korean women as nurses in the male wards, but 
the rapid changes in the ideas and customs of the Korean people, and 
more especially the development of Christian principles and practices 
in such a large number, have prepared the way for the introduction of 
this most desirable feature and many Christian women are now offering 
themselves for training as nurses, so that it is expected that ere long all 
the male nurses will have been replaced by women. A definite course of 
study and training is being laid out for them, and the experience of 
the physicians leads them to believe that Korean women arc capable of 
becoming very excellent nurses. Fifty dollars supports a bed in this 
hospital for one year. 


THE HOLLAND PREPARATORY COURSE. 

The Nurses’ Association of Holland is doing a very fine thing. We 
are just in receipt of a circular sent by Miss Yan Lanschot Hubrecht, 
the secretary, announcing a most interesting and admirable preparatory 
course for would-be applicants for the nurse’s training. 

The course, which comprises two academic years (from September 
15 to July 1) has been brought into existence by the efforts of the 
nurses’ organization, with the copartnership of two different already- 
existing institutes, the one for Domestic Science and Housekeeping, the 
other for Social Organized Work, and would appear to be comparable to 
a course at Pratt or the Drexel, united with the Philanthropic School of 
the Charity Organization Society, and the preparatory nursing work at 
one of our good hospitals. The first year’s work includes cookery, house¬ 
hold accomplishments, mending, care of linen, and laundry; the simplest 
nursing duties, bandaging, anatomy, hygiene, elements of natural science 
and reading aloud. 

The second year includes more advanced anatomy and physiology, 
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sterilization, knowledge and care of instruments, preparation of dress¬ 
ings, and such accessory gifts as Sloyd, kindergarten principles, cutting 
of children's garments and bookkeeping while an ardor for social better¬ 
ment is evinced in the provisions made for becoming familiar with the 
poor laws, housing problems, and social settlement work (to which is 
given the excellent name of Toynbee work). 

Visits will be made to institutions, and altogether it would seem 
that the Holland nurses have the opportunity of a large and liberal 
culture before taking up hospital training. As three years constitutes a 
hospital course, these well-taught workers will have given five years to 
their training, an impressive rebuke given by little Holland, land of 
humanitarian work and model institutions, of upright men and thought¬ 
ful, earnest women, to our six-weeks’ correspondence schools. 


Tiie nurses trained under the supervision of Dr. Anna Hamilton, of 
Bordeaux, France, have begun issuing a nursing journal. Dr. Hamilton 
has established the English method of practical training under a nurse 
superintendent, and her graduates are moving into pioneer reform work 
in a number of French hospitals. Their journal is a most welcome evi¬ 
dence of their enthusiasm and spirit, and we rejoice in it and extend 
our congratulations and fellow-feeling. 

It is to these nurses that we must look for the nucleus of a fixture 
national organization of French nurses. 

Meantime the various attempts at training now being conducted in 
Paris are all showing advance steps from time to time. 

The somewhat elementary and tentative methods of those Parisian 
organizations which do not possess full hospital facilities and are obliged 
to content themselves with sending their pupils to the hospitals for a 
few hours each day, ought not to be judged too critically, for this has 
been the first stage of nursing education both in England and America, 
before the full reform of nursing was brought about. 


Tiie Provisional Committee of the National Council of Nurses of 
Great Britain and Ireland is arranging to hold a Nursing Exhibition 
in November, and is desirous of making a collection of nursing journals, 
alumnae journals and reports, and school or alumnae badges or pins. All 
the Alumnae or other Associations publishing journals or leaflets are 
asked to send copies, and training-schools or alumnae officers are asked 
to send one of their pins or badges, for exhibition. They will be care- 
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fully returned to the owners at the close of the exhibition. They should 
be sent to Miss Mollett, Matron, Royal South Hants and Southampton 
Hospital, Southampton, England, who assures her personal care of the 
articles and their safe return. Journals are also to be sent to her but 
will not be returned unless so requested. 


The Australian nurses have gotten the idea, quite naturally, that 
the Americans wear trailing uniforms, and there is no doubt that the 
lines quoted from the Journal do convey that idea, viz: 

Dear Sir,—B y the account quoted from The American Journal of Nursing in 
Una, 30th April, it appears that as American nurses were in the habit of wearing 
long uniform skirts, “ Trailing over side walks slimy with expectoration, drabbled 
through the mud of the streets in sloppy weather,” it was found necessary that 
they should go to their cases in private dress, and it has been argued from this 
that we should do the same. But why should we he compared to nurses of 
this type? Our uniforms certainly do not resemble those described, and most 
of us would feel insulted by the suggestion that we were capable of similar 
conduct. 

The customs of one country cannot hold for another. We are inclined 
to think that the Australians do not know what Chicago mud is, nor 
our March weather. With our variations of climate uniform on the 
streets is not a practical convenience. 


The Work of Michigan Physicians. —Under the leadership of 
Dr. A. Carrier, of Detroit, an active campaign has been begun by the 
physicians of the state through a permanent committee on venereal 
prophylaxis which has been appointed by the State Medical Society. 
Under this committee public meetings have been planned for every 
county in the state. At the public meeting held in June, in connection 
with the annual meeting of the State Medical Society, men and women 
of prominence in other than medical circles were present to discuss the 
practical question of ways and means, thus publicly identifying them¬ 
selves with the movement initiated by the physicians.— Charities. 


That which we are, we shall teach, not voluntarily but involuntarily. 
— Emerson. 



